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cation to the technique of the traditional English school. He was making a
very careful study of anatomy.

Bat affairs at home were going from bad to worse. The elder Watts was
becoming more desultory as scheme after scheme failed. He was now giv-
ing elementary lessons in music, tuning pianos and doing any clerical work
that came his way. Although young Watts was at sixteen already under-
taking small portraits in pencil and chalk for five shillings apiece he
determined to finish off his artistic education by joining the Academy
School. He was admitted in 1835.

[ii]

Watts was only eighteen and looked much younger, but from now on
he had to fend for himself. The world of 183 5 which he was now entering
for the first time as a man was in a state of transition. It was the coaching
world of Pickwick. But it was also the England of the Tracts for the Times.
Only three years had gone by since the passing of the Reform Bill, and two
years still remained before Princess Victoria should ascend the throne. It
was a time of preparation. The great men of the nineteenth century had not
yet achieved fame. Two years previously Newman, becalmed in a sailing
ship between Marseilles and Sicily, had written Lead, kindly Light. Darwin
had embarked in 1831 on the Beagle for South America and had not yet
returned. Tennyson and Browning were promising young poets but not
generally known, while Dickens was still a reporter for the Morning
Chronicle* Carlyle had not published his French Revolution* Ruskin had
not come up to Christ Church, Disraeli was not in Parliament. Only
Gladstone, as Undersecretary for War and Colonies, was in the saddle.

Painting was in a less uncertain position than the other arts. Wilkie was
the most popular artist of the day and, though he was now under the in-
fluence of the Spanish style, he was still full of vigour, Turner was at his
greatest and was enjoying a fair measure of success. Constable exhibited
The Valley Farm this year. He was still quite unrecognized. Lawrence had
said on his election to the Academy that he was lucky to get in at all. Etty
was painting furiously for the art dealers to-keep himself from debt. Mul-
rcady was a solid success.

Among the younger men Landseer sent in The Highland Drover's
Departure to the year's Academy. The Athenaeum, rather beside the point,
suggested that the animals were given unnecessary prominence considering
the tide of the picture, Easdake, future President of the Academy, was
getting that deep practical knowledge of art in its relation to government
and society which was to stand him in good stead when the future queen